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The Hospital for Special Surgery, the nation's oldest institution 
for the treatment of orthopedic and rheumatic disorders, will begin the 
commemoration of its 100th anniversary on May l. 


The hospital's centennial is, in effect, the centennial of ortho- 
pedics as a separate branch of medicine in the United States. 


Mr. Philip Bastedo, President of the Hospital, has announced a 
schedule of opening-day activities which includes the convening of a major 
scientific conference, a tree-planting ceremony on the site of the original 
hospital, and a gala anniversary banquet. 


Mayor Robert F. Wagner will herald the celebration with the 
reading of an honorary proclamation at City Hall on Monday, April 22nd, 


First R & C Hospital 100 years ago 
Dr. James Knight's home at 97 Second Avenue 


declaring May 1 "The Hospital for Special Surgery Day." 


A tree will be planted at 97 Second Avenue where, 100 years ago, 
Dr. James Knight opened in his own home a 28-bed hospital to provide "rest, 
exercise, nourishment, and prayer" for crippled children. Never before had 
America had a hospital devoted solely to caring for victims of crippling 
ailments. 


The hospital will call together on its birthday a group of 500 
prominent physicians and researchers from all parts of the world to parti- 
cipate in a three-day scientific conference. 


Six hundred friends of the hospital, alumni and staff members 
will celebrate its centennial formally at the anniversary banquet the evening 
of May 1 at the Starlight Roof of the Waldorf Astoria. Calvin Plimpton, 
President of Amherst College, will address the gathering. Prominent guests 
will include former U.S. Ambassador to the United Nations, Henry Cabot Lodge, 
musical comedy star, Mary Martin, President of the International Federation 
of Surgical Colleges, Sir Harry Platt, and Ambassador Richard C. Patterson. 


A birthday luncheon will be served to the employees of the hospital 
on May 2nd and on May 3rd, a dance and breakfast will be held in the Colon- 
nades Room of the Essex House. 


The hospital, in its humble beginning in Dr. Knight's home, was 
exclusively for crippled children. During its first 40 years, the only 
adult patients were two Union soldiers wounded at the Battle of Gettysburg. 
With the medical and scientific advances spurred by the Civil War, the 
Hospital for the Ruptured and Crippled, as it then was known, ceased to be 
a haven for incurables and became instead a pioneer in the treatment of 
orthopedic disorders. 


Through three moves and two world wars, the hospital developed 
in size and stature into today's complex of facilities for treatment, 
rehabilitation, and research into the causes and cures of orthopedic and 
rheumatic ailments. 


The hospital lists among itS pioneering achievements successful 
treatment of malignant bone tumors, hip fractures, arthritis, flat and club 
feet and amputations. 


The hospital's centennial will be the occasion of the first 
viewing of a comprehensive exhibit depicting the 100 years of advances in 
orthopedic medicine. It will be shown first at the anniversary banquet, 
then at the hospital and later at a number of other locations in New York 
Clty. 


Scenes from the Ruptured and Crippled Hospital 
At@sche Turn: ofthe Century 


Leaving the hospital for 
an outing in the country 


Small patients took their daily 
activity like this. The head 
straps kept spines straight while 
the wheels provided mobility. 


Brace Shop 
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THE STORY OF SPECIAL SURGERY 
100 YEARS OF EMPHASIS ON THE PATIENT 


"Your hospital was the only one where my little girl wasn't 
afraid," read the letter from a grateful mother. "God bless all of you." 


When most people remember a stay in the hospital, they think of 
the conveyor-belt treatment that goes hand-in-hand with institutional care. 
Not so with the Hospital for Special Surgery. Since its earliest beginnings, 
H.S.S. has taken care to make its patients happy as well as comfortable and 
useful as well as healthy. Staff members have not forgotten the admonition 
of founder James Knight: "No child able to hold up his own head is ever 
kept in bed." 


But when Dr. Knight opened the nation's first orthopedic hospital 
in 1863, conditions were a far cry from those of today. The hospital was 
composed entirely of 28 beds in Dr. Knight's home on Manhattan's lower east 
Side. Modest though it might have been, that hospital in its first year 
provided medical care for 50 in-patients and 778 out-patients, most of them 
children who would otherwise have had to resort to begging in the streets. 


In Civil War days, antisepsis, rubber gloves, and x-rays were yet 
to appear on the medical scene and the conservative Dr. Knight understandably 
disdained surgery. He placed his faith in “prayer, braces, exercises and 
Static electricity" (the last being a method akin to modern diathermy). A 
new four-story hospital built in. the 1870 "suberbs" where the Hotel Commodore 
stands today boasted steam heat and elevators but, still, no operating room. 
(see below) 
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Modern orthopedics (from the Greek orthos, straight and paidos, 

child), that branch of medicine especially concerned with the preservation 
and restoration of the skeletal system, was introduced at the hospital in 
1887, when Dr. Virgil P. Gibney succeeded Dr. Knight. Under the leadership 
of Dr. Gibney and Dr. Royal Whitman, the hospital became famous for its 
new techniques in straightening crooked legs, arms and backs, relieving 
painful disabilities, and 
overcoming deformities. 
Dr. Whitman's own specialty: 
Astragalectomy, excision of 
the heel bone for relief of 
aeparatytac foot. 


By 1912 the hos- 
pital had moved two blocks 
east to Lexington Avenue 
and 42nd Street, occupying 
the six story building that 
was to be its home for the 
next 43 years. With growth 
in capacity came expanded 
services: Whereas in- 
patient treatment had been 
restricted to children, the 
hospital was now admitting 
adults as well. 


The playrooms 
and gymnasium that were 
evidence of a determination 
to boost morale as well as 
metatarsals were complemented by a swimming pool and solarium. When 
Dr. William B. Coley, developer of the cancer toxin treatment, became 
Surgeon-in-Chief in 1925, he expanded physiotherapy facilities and intro- 
duced the latest in rehabilitation: Occupational therapy. 


Dr. James Knight 


The truly modern chapters of the hospital's history began in 
1935, when Dr. Philip D. Wilson left Massachusetts General Hospital to 
head "Ruptured and Crippled." One of Dr. Wilson's first contributions 
was a new name: In 1940, the Hospital for the Ruptured and Crippled became 
the Hospital for Special Surgery. "The old name had the accolade of history 
and renown," he explained. "Nevertheless it was objectionable to patients." 


With an eye to the future, Dr. Wilson began to look for a way 
to provide even broader services: Affiliation with New York Hospital-Cornell 
Medical Center in 1949 "gave academic status to our hospital, provided 
enlarged facilities for the training of our residents, and made it possible 


to give members of our staff teaching appointments," according to Dr. Robert 
L. Patterson, Jr., recently appointed Special Surgery's Surgeon-in-Chief 
after 27 years of service there. A close relationship was made even closer 
in 1955 when the hospital moved to its new home across the street from the 
huge Cornell complex. 


Until that time Dr. Wilson, as Surgeon-in-Chief, had pioneered 
in the most aggressive forms of orthopedic surgery. Assembling a fine staff, 
he had led his profession in finding new and sometimes definitive treatments 
for such ailments as scoliosis (lateral curvature of the spine), poliomye- 
litis, cerebral palsy, arthritis, difficult fractures of the hip, and even 
those conditions requiring amputation. Now he turned his attention to solving 
the more basic problems underlying these disorders, resigning as Surgeon-in- 
Chief to head a new research foundation. By 1960, with Dr. Wilson spear- 
heading the fund drive, Special Surgery had become the nation's first 
orthopedic hospital with its own research building. A modern center for 
treatment and research had taken shape. 


Along with its preeminence in surgery and rehabilitation, the 
Hospital for Special Surgery has upheld its traditional intense human 
attitude. Today in the modern white building where almost every room 
commands a wide view of the East River, 17 busy out-patient clinics chalk 
up 50,000 visits a year, but doctors, therapists, and social workers 
find time for long consultations about each patient. "We could put extensive 
braces on this boy, but they might discourage him from walking," commented 
the doctor at such a consultation last week. "Yes, and in this case, they 
could have an adverse effect on the parents as well," added the social worker. 


Youngsters race down the fifth-floor hall in wheelchairs and 
portable beds to get to school on time every morning. The first institution 
to establish a public school classroom where children could receive instruction 
while under treatment, the hospital has housed a branch of the New York 
public school system since 1903. Three special teachers keep the youngsters 
up to par in their lessons, providing they don't have too many interruptions 
from the wheelchair~level pay phone right outside their room. 


The 2,800 in-patients treated annually at the hospital wait for 
admission in newly-decorated rooms. Once their children have entered the 
hospital parents have almost unlimited visiting privileges. After treatment, 
a unique variety of rehabilitative services is available: recreation (arts, 
crafts and drawing), occupational therapy (beside the usual looms and hobby 
materials, a kitchen for the ladies) physiotherapy (and hydrotherapy in a 
pool that seems to flow right through the glassed-in room to the river), even 
a summer camp (Supported by the citizens of Southampton, Long Island, for 
61 years). 


What does the future hold for The Hospital for Special Surgery? 
Through the years the emphasis in orthopedics has shifted from childhood 
deformities to the crippling diseases of adults. Although the hospital will 
continue to provide expert pediatric care, its coming challenge is the problem 
of the aged. 


"In the past, most striking causes of crippling were tuberculosis, 
osteomyelitis, rickets,and polio," explains Dr. Goran Bauer, Director of 
Research. These diseases particularly affected children. Nowadays, they 
have ceased to be of large-scale importance. But more and more people will 
be reaching the age where they will be crippled by osteoarthritis and by 
fractures that don't heal properly." 


"In 1920, in the United States," continued Dr. Bauer, "there were 
12,000 fractures of the neck of the femur, the broken hip that is the most 
common fracture in the aged. By 1960 the number had increased five-fold to 
60,000." 


Dr. Philip D. Wilson retired last year as Director of Research 
at the age of 77, but ten years ago he foresaw the problem: "Children are 
not the end of the line here. Adults have more crippling diseases." 


The men in the laboratories of the Philip D. Wilson Research 
Foundation adjoining the hospital are gradually helping to alleviate the 
suffering of millions left to suffer by modern medicine's other victories. 
They have already done the first work to show how the rheumatoid factor, a 
substance found only in the blood of those crippled by rheumatoid arthritis, 
grows in joint tissue. One of their most pressing problems today is to 
discover just why and how the soft, pliable bones of the young become hard 
and brittle with age. 


As it embarks upon its next hundred years, the Hospital for Special 
Surgery may well be able to extend not only its compassion but its aid to 
those of every age. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


Dr. James Knight founds the New York Society for the Relief of the 
Ruptured and Crippled with a 28-bed hospital in his home at 97 Second 
Avenue. 


The first hospital building is erected at Lexington Avenue and 42nd 
Street, a site "with a view of New Jersey's wooded hills." 


Dr. Virgil P. Gibney, first president of the American Orthopedic 
Association, assumes the hospital's leadership and introduces ortho- 
pedic surgery. 


The hospital moves to Second Avenue and 42nd Street. 


The hospital is headed by physician and surgeon Dr. William B. Coley, 
who is to initiate occupational therapy and expand the physiotherapy 
LACT ties. 


Dr. Philip D. Wilson leaves Massachusetts General Hospital to become 
the hospital's fourth Surgeon-in-Chief. Under his outstanding leader- 
ship the hospital becomes a world-renowned center and enormous strides 
are made in orthopedic surgery. 


The hospital celebrates its 75th anniversary with congratulations 
from President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


The Hospital for the Ruptured and Crippled is renamed the Hospital 
for Special Surgery. 


Roof Garden (1907) 
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Spurred on by Dr. Wilson's recognition of the vital need for broader 
services afforded by association with a major medical center, the 
hospital begins its affiliation with the New York Hospital-Cornell 
Medical Center. 


Governor Thomas E. Dewey lays the cornerstone for the hospital's 
present building. 


The hospital moves to its modern new home overlooking the East River. 

At this time it establishes the School of Practical Nursing. Dr. Wilson 
resigns as Surgeon-in-Chief to head the new research program and 

Dr. T. Campbell Thompson succeeds him. 


As the hospital reaches its 95th anniversary, President Dwight 
Eisenhower extends his congratulations. 


The Philip D. Wilson Research Foundation becomes the first orthopedic 
hospital research facility in the country with its own building when 
it moves to the spacious new Caspary Research Building. 


Dr. Philip D. Wilson retires as Director of Research after 28 years 

of devoted service to the hospital and the research program. Prominent 
Swedish scientist Dr. Goran C.H. Bauer assumes leadership of the 
research program. 


The hospital celebrates its centennial. Dr. Robert L. Patterson, Jr. 
becomes Surgeon-in-Chief as Dr. T. Campbell Thompson resigns to devote 
more time to teaching and private practice. 


One of the Bi-Weekly Drives in the Park 
(1908) 
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HSS HOSTS INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC MEETING 


The hospital has scheduled a three-day international scientific 
meeting May 1-3 as the opening event of its year-long centennial observance, 
Dr’. (Philip DeiWilson, tum. chairman of «the scientific program, announced. 


Five hundred physicians and medical researchers are expected to 
attend the scientific gathering, the general theme of which is "Prevention 
of Disease in a Changing World." 


The scientific meeting opens Wednesday, May 1, with a day-long 
review of clinical problems in orthopedics and rheumatic diseases for the 
hospital's staff and alumni. A total of 22 speakers from several nations 
will address sessions Thurday, May 2, at the Rockefeller Institute and 
Friday, May 3, at New York Hospital. 


A discussion of thalidomide-induced malformations by children's 
prosthetics specialist Dr. Charles Frantz of the National Academy of Science 
will highlight the Thursday session. Eight thousand European mothers bore 
Children with deformed arms and legs last year after taking the drug thalido- 
mide during pregnancy. 


Among the important scientific reports Friday will be one by 
Dr. Paul A. Weiss of the Rockefeller Institute on "The Interplay of Environ- 
ment and Genetics in the Production of Diseases." Dr. Weiss will cover the 
role of cell biology in a variety of medical fields. Dr. Hans Selye of the 
University of Montreal will discuss some unigue aspects of the aging process 
inthniswtalkeony Cal cipnyiaxtec: 


Dr. Robert C. Mellors will speak on "Immunopathology of Rheumatoid 
Arthritis.” 


Because of its stature in the field of orthopedics and rheumatic 
diseases, the scientific meeting will emphasize these medical specialities. 
But it will extend to reports on advances in basic research and the general 
field of public health. Noteworthy among them will be a talk by Dr. Jan 
Waldenstrom of the University of Lund, Sweden, on "Maladies of Protein 
Templates" and a discussion of medical care in other parts of the world by 
State Department administrator Dr. Leona Baumgartner, former New York “Cite 
Commissioner of Health. 


April 22 


May l 


May 2 


May 3 


May 2-17 


May 3 


SCHEDULE OF CENTENNIAL ACTIVITIES 


Presentation of centennial proclamation 
by Mayor Wagner 


Tree planting ceremony at site of 
original hospital 


Viewing of centennial exhibit 


Anniversary dinner and address by Calvin 
Plimpton, President of Amherst College 


Opening of scientific sessions 
Exhibit showing continuing through May 17 
Second scientific session 


Third scientific session 


stop! 


SCHEDULE OF CENTENNIAL ACTIVITIES 
ESPECIALLY FOR EMPLOYEES 


Viewing centennial exhibit 
Birthday luncheon, 11:30 a.m. - 2:15 p.m. 


Evening personnel dinner 
Ss 2008p ms 7 6's 25 p.m 


Dance and Breakfast 
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City Hall 


97 Second Avenue 


Waldorf Astoria 


Starlight Roof 
Waldorf Astoria 


Rockefeller Institute 


New York Hospital 


Clinic Waiting Area 


Cafeteria 


Coffee Shop 


Colonnades Room 
Essex House 
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ITEMS OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Since the founding of the hospital in 1863 


The hospital has admitted 590,000 patients -- enough people to equal 
the present day populations of Wyoming and Nevada together. 


160,000 surgical operations have been performed -- a cumulative total 
of 37 years spent by HSS surgeons in the operating room alone. 


The brace shop has made a total of 140,000 appliances -- using enough 
metal to make 200 automobiles and enough leather to make 374,000 pairs 
of ladies' shoes. 


Sine 1955.5... 
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The cafeteria has served 1,071,774 meals -- on as many trays as it 
would take to reach from here to Cleveland, Ohio. 


The hospital library has lent 100,000 books -- making a stack as high 
as Mount Washington, tallest mountain in the eastern United States. 


latest year... 

61,400 x-rays were processed in the hospital -- using sufficient film 
to stretch the length of Manhattan Island. 

Out-patient clinics treated 14,700 patients free of charge -- enough 


people to fill Madison Square Garden for a hockey game. 


140 members of the Women's Auxiliary gave 21,000 hours of service -- 
as long as it look Magellan to sail around the world. 


The material for this issue was prepared by George 
Mendoza Associates, the hospital's public relations 
firm. A special thanks goes to Mrs. Olive Fischer 
and her department for photographs. 


Joan Sullivan 
Editor 


